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Notes. 


THE CULTUS OF KING HENRY VI. 
THE cult of King Henry VI., than whom, 
says Polydore Vergil, “‘ there was not in the 
world a more pure, more honest, and more 
holy creature,’ widely assumed a formal 
character and definite proportions that are 
far more distinct, and that longer persevered, 


than is usually supposed. In spite of 
Bacon's flippancy, and Hall’s cheap sneer 
that expense deterred Henry VII. from 


pursuing the cause at Rome, there can be no 
possible doubt that it was the chaotic up- 
heaval of the Reformation which alone 
prevented an official canonization. Already 
had Blakman, the Carthusian, collected 
authoritative evidence of sanctity, an im- 
portant treatise, ‘De Virtutibus et Miraculis 
Henrici VI. And so in “The English 
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161 


| 
| Martyrologe. Conteyning a summary of the 
| lives of the... .Saintes of the three kingdomes 
|....by @ Catholicke Priest (I. W.},’* Svo, 
| 1608, a book attributed to John Wilson and 
jalso to John Watson, under May 22 we 
find :— 

‘* At Windesore the deposition of holy K. Henry 
the sixt of that name of England, who being a 
most vertuous and innocent Prince, was wrong- 
fully deposed by King Edward the 4. and cast 


|into the tower of London, where a little after 
he was most barbarously slayne by Richard 
Duke of Glocester, in the year of Christ one 





thousand foure hundred three score and eleven. 
His body was buryed in the Monastery of Chertsey, 
where presently it begun to doe miracles, which 
being seene, it was, “with great solemnity and 
veneration, translated to Windesore, there 
honourably interred in the Chappell of S. Gregory, 
whereat also it pleased God, in witnesse of his 
innocent life, to worke many miracles. Moreover 
it is recorded that his Velvet Hat,* which he 
used to weare, being put on men’s heads, that 
were troubled with the head-ake were presently 
cured. He builded the famous schoole of Eaton, 
—_ was the founder of the King’s Colledg in 
Cambridge. King Henry the seaventh dealt 
which [sic] Pope Julius the second about his 
canonization, but by reason of both their deaths 
the same was broken off.” 

‘N. & Q.,” 2 S. i. 509 (June 28, 1856), has 
already given us a note with reference to 
this subject, and quotes two short Latin 
prayers ‘“‘made by K. Henri VI.,’’ as well 
as a prose, invocation, and collect of the 
King. These two prayers composed by the 
King, together with the prose, &c., have been 
printed in various editions of the ‘ Hore in 


usum Sarum.’ With regard to the cult, 
the two short prayers, beautiful in them- 


selves, are of course nothing to the point, but 
the invocation (‘* V. Ora pro nobis Deuote Rex 
Henrice. R. Ut per te cuncti superati 
sint inimici’’) is highly important, a detail 
which should have been more clearly brought 
out when it was previously quoted. In a 
fifteenth-century ‘Hore B.M.V.’ (Stowe 
MSS. 16) we find—written in a very late 
fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century script 
entirely differing from the rest of the 
‘Hore,’ which are in an earlier and better 
character—an antiphon and collect affording 
certain evidence of a regular cult :— 

‘ Rex Henricus pauperum et ecclesiae defensor, 
oe misericordiam pronus, in caritate feruidus, in 
pieti ate deditus, et clerum decorauit, quem Deus 
sic beatificauit. 

‘*[V.] Ora pro nobis beate serue Dei Henrice. 

“TR.) Ut digni efficiamur [promissionibus 
Christi. ]. 

** Oremus. 


* Blakman_ specially note s that Henry VI. 
always preferred clothes “ pulli coloris.’ 
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“Deus qui beatum Henricum Regem tuum 
sanctum militem, ecclesiae Defensorem et paupe- 
rum amicum in omnibus aduersis perfectae 
caritatis amore decorasti: praesta quaesumus ; 
ut eius exempla sequentes, tam in mundi pros- 
peris quam in aduersis perfecto corde tibi 
uiuamus. Qui uiuis in gloria regnas cum 
potensia moderans saecula cuncta. Amen.” 

In a Roll of Prayers (late fifteenth century), 
formerly belonging to Coverham Abbey, we 
have the same collect, such variants as the 
omission of “ pauperum’”’ and the reading 
‘** quam in eius aduersis’”” being rather errors 
of the scribe than any. real divergence. 
This roll further gives us an illumination 
representing Henry VI. Though not very 
pertinent, it is perhaps worth noting that in 
an exquisite illumination in Henry VI.’s 
own Psalter, now one of the most precious 
treasures of the British Museum, the boy 
king appears kneeling before Our Lady and 
Child. This youthful figure has sometimes 
been mistaken for Richard II. Henry VI. 
is depicted in the ‘Hore in usum Sarum,’ 
Paris, 1530, where the collect to him is also 
given. It would be interesting to know 
if there are any instances where he is shown 
with the aureola of a saint, or, more properly, 
with the rays of a beato. 

The most important representation, how- 
ever, of Henry VI. in this connexion is that 
on a panel of the rood-screen at Whimple, 
Devon. Here, without any differentiation, 
he stands on an equality with seven popular 
and famous : John Baptist, 
St. Sebastian, St. Barbara, St. Apollonia, 
St. Clement, St. Sidwell, St. Roch. The 
rood-screen has long since been destroyed, 
but the panels were discovered turned 
upside down, and doing service as pulpit 
steps. 

When we consider that this devotional 
painting of King Henry is to be seen in a 
Devonshire village, that Coverham Abbey 
used his collect, that a proper antiphon and 
prayers are to be found in MS. Hore and 
Psalters, not to mention the local cult at 
Windsor and the general fame of the 
miracles, it is impossible to subscribe to the 
statement that “‘ Henry VI. was originally 
canonized by the apocryphal press _ of 
Wynkyn de Worde, and some foreign 
heretical printers, who copied after him’”’ 
(‘N. & Q.,’ 28. i. 509). On the contrary, we 
have every indication of a flourishing and 
vigorous cult, suppressed only by the 





Reformation, and doubtless revived under 

Queen Mary I., a cult whose memory was 

green in the late days of James I. 
MontaGuE SUMMERS. 











SOME NOTES ON “CANIONS.” 


As a query which I submitted to ‘ N. & Q.” 
re the subject of the following notes elicited 
no answers, I venture to forward in more 
or less connected form the results of my 
own independent studies, in the hope they 
may be of use. I may say that M. Maurice 
Leloir, president of the “ Société de I’Histoire 
du Costume ” of Paris, is in agreement with 
my views on the point. Should any of 
your correspondents care to bring to my 
notice any further evidence on the subject, 
whether confirmative or antagonistic to 
my theory, I can only be grateful. 


Canions (later form canons): French: 
canons (de chausses). Spanish: canones, 
muslos (de calcas), ¢araguelles. Italian : 


cannon, cosciali, ginochielli.* 

The original “‘canions”’ (of breeches), so 
commonly mentioned by Elizabethan and 
Jacobean writers, were, in the opinion of 
Planché and Fairholt, ornamental rolls at 
the breeches’ knees, sometimes slashed, such 
as occasionally appear in contemporary 
prints, &c. Every subsequent writer and 
lexicographert has docilely adopted this 
quite gratuitous assumption, apparently 
without troubling to verify it from first- 
hand sources. I have been unable to find 
a shred of evidence to support this explana- 
tion ; indeed, all the evidence points to an 
entirely different explanation. Although 
the “canions”’ are sometimes mentioned 
in connexion: with the knees, there is nothing 
to suggest “ornamental rolls.” The pri- 
mitive English forms of the word sufficiently 
betray the % (= ny) of the Spanish original, 
canon, which implies an object more or less 
tubular; and Minsheu’s ‘ Ductor,’ 1615, 
expressly asserts that the “canions of 
br eeches ” were named from their resemblance 
to “‘ cannons of artillerie, or cannes, or pots.” 
Note first, that they seem to be invariably 
associated with short, wide breeches of the 
*‘trunkhose”’ class, e.g. ‘‘ round,” ‘‘ French,” 

r ‘‘ paned”’ hose (Covarrubias, in his ‘ Tesoro,’ 
1611, defines the catones as “los q’ se pega 
en las caleas_ sueltas.”’) Secondly, that 
they were a marked (and cosmopolitan) 





* ee, 1611; Pereyval, 1591; Minsheu, 
1615; César Oudin, 1607; Vittori, 1609 ; Florio, 
1598; Torriano, 1659; Oudin—Cov arrubias, 
1675; Ant. Oudin, 1643. For variant English 


forms of the word see the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


+ Even the ‘ N.E.D.’ obediently follows suit. 
The latest edition of Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ while 
abstaining from any exact definition, is careful 
not to stand committed to Planché’s rendering- 
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suiiaie in the fashions of civilized Europe. 
The illustrations given in Planché’s ‘Cyclo- 


pedia’ almost certainly show the willed tops , 
| knecht ” 


of stockings.* I pass over Quicherat’s 
definition of the term, because he has 
neglected to quote evidence in its support : 
too common an omission in his otherwise 
sound and erudite treatise. 

There is, however, a mode which appears 
in portraits, prints, &c., French, Nether- 
landish, German, English, Italian, and 
Spanish, just about the period when the 
canions are first noticed by writers. This isa 
fashion of short, sheath-like continuations 
(resembling the legs of our knee-breeches) 
covering the lower thighs and knees, and 
attached to the short trunks. Their 
ostensible purpose would seem to be, as 
Quicherat asserts, to fill up any hiatus 
between the trunks and the long stockings, 
where the latter were not sewn directly to 
the former.t Like the word canions (which 
I believe to describe them), they are of 
constant occurrence at this period. The 
stockings are indifferently drawn up and 
gartered over or inside these “ canions,” 
which are shown as plain, or ornate, slashed, 
embroidered, &c. This portion of attire, I 
submit, comes much nearer both Minsheu’s 
explanation and the locus classicus (see 
below) from Stubbes, and accords better 
with the following quotations. Against 
Planché’s conclusion, too, it may be urged 
that the canions were evidently a much 
more obtrusive and characteristic feature 








* See the ‘two wells known sixteenth-century 
French paintings in the Louvre of balls at the 
Court of Henri III., where the rolls below 
the knees agree in colour and texture with 
the stockings, and not with the breeches, which are 
usually of a different tint. H. Estienne’s ‘ Deux 
Dialogues,’ &e., 1579, confirms this difference. 

+ The “ long-stocked hose ’’—or trunks and 
stockings joined together—were known in French 
as chausses s’entretenans, in Italian as calze intieri, 
and in Spanish as calgas enteras. See, besides the 
dictionaries of C. Oudin (Spanish-French, 1607) 
and H. Vittori (Spanish-French-Italian, 1609), 
Torriano’s edition of Florio, 1659, and Howell’s 
‘“Vocabularie, 1659. They are illustrated in 
Vecellio’s ‘ Habiti” and more clearly in plate 21 
of J. T. and J. I. de Bry’s ‘Emblemata 
Secularia,’ 1596, which satirically shows several 
women fighting for a pair lying on the ground, 
complete with codpiece and points. A Flemish 
satirical print of a similar subject is reproduced in 
J. Grand-Carteret’ 8 ‘La Femme en Culotte.’ 
Peacham, in his ‘Truth of our Times,’ 1638, 


peaking of Elizabethan modes, mentions: 

-round breeches, not much unlike St. Omer’s 
onions, whereto the long stocking without garters was 
joined, which was then the Earl of. Leicester’s 
a, theirs who had the handsomest 
a aa 
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‘of Elizabethan and ‘inion dress than 
the little “ornamental rolls’’ which, in- 
cidentally, were a characteristic of the “‘ lands- 
type of costume so generally in 
vogue c. 1510-40. These latter: Fairholt, 
apparently relying on an equivocal line from 
Wynkin de Worde, calls bulwarks (see his 
“ Glossary ’). 

1583. Stubbes, ‘Anatomy of Abuses,’ 
speaks of ‘French Hose,’ excessively 
abbreviated and scant, ‘‘ whereof some be 
paned, cut and drawn out with costly 
ornaments, with canions annexed reaching 
below their knees.” 

1585, Higins’s ‘ Nomenclator,’—‘“‘ Subligar : 
Brayes, Slops or breeches without cantons 


or netherstocks.” Cf. (s.v.  Subligar) 
Thomasius’s ‘ Dictionarium,’ 1596, and 
Welde’s ‘ Janua Linguarum,’ 1615. 


1593. Will of Sir Henry Widdrington 
(Surtees Society’s ‘ Durham Wills ’),—-“‘ j pair 
of French hose with crimson satten carryons”’ 
(sic: whether an ignorant transcriber’s 
error ?). 

1598. Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,—‘' A payer of 
round hosse of paynes of silke layd with 
sylver lace and caneyanes of cloth of sylver.”’ 
‘“A bugell doublet and a payer of paned 
hosse of bugell panes drawne out with cloth 
of sylver and canyons of the same.”’ 

Antoine Oudin, in his ‘ Recherches,’ 1643, 
translates cosciale as ‘“‘ canons de chausses”’ 
and the Della Cruscan ‘ Vocabolario’ of 1612 
defines it as “‘a covering for the thigh of 
any sort, whether armour or dress.’ See 
the “‘ coscialetti ’’ worn by the “‘ Burgundian 
Noble”’ in Vecellio’s ‘ Habiti’ of 1589. Cf, 
Covarrubias’s ‘ Tesoro,’ 1611, s.v. muslos de 
calcas. 

1611. Cotgrave defines ‘‘ Chausses a queue 
de merlus ”’ as “‘ round breeches with straight 
cantons,” &c. 

The canions were a sufficiently prominent 

portion of attire for the word, by trans- 
ference, to be applied sometimes to the 
breeches themselves; e.q., Middleton, ‘More 
Dissemblers besides Women,’—“ ’Tis pity 
thou wast ever bred to be thrust through 
a pair of canions”’; 1611, Robt. Richmond, 
Prefatory Verses to Coryate’s ‘ Crudities,’— 
“* For nought fears he backbiters’: nips in 
doublet or in cannions.’’ The word is used 
figuratively, by analogy, in Dekker and 
Webster’s ‘ Northward Hoe’: “the bragging 
velure-canioned hobbi-horses.” 

The plain canions are seen in the full- 
length triptych portrait of Sir Percyval 
Hart and sons at Lullingstone, Kent, dated 

1575 (left-hand figure); the portrait of Sir 





Walter Raleigh (with his little son), 1602, 
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at Wickham Court; the progress of Queen 
Elizabeth to Blackfriars, 1601, at Sherborne; 
and the portrait of Essex, c. 1594, at Woburn. 
Richly decorated specimens appear in 
portraits of Sir Jerome Bowes, 1583, at 
Charlton Park, near Malmesbury ; of Sir C. 
Hatton at Ditchley, c. 1580; of the Earl of 
Essex, 1594, penes Lord Verulam; and of 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 1594, penes H. 
Harris, Bedford Square, W. The slashed 
variety is exemplified by Hilliard’s miniature 
of Sir C. Hatton, 1577, at South Kensington 
(Salting Bequest), and Lord Dillon’s three- 
quarter portrait of Sir H. Lee, by M. Ghee- 
rardts,fat Ditchley, c. 1595. 

Something analogous, if not identical, 
would seem to be implied by the terms 
scalings, skabilonians, scavilones, &c. Note 
how, like the canions, they seem regularly 
associated with breeches of the trunk-hose 
type. ie 

A MS. letter at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, dated 1570, censures Nicolls 
and Browne, “ regents,” for affecting “‘ great 
galligaskins, and barrelled hooes stuffed 
with horse tayles, with skabilonians and 
knitt netherstocks.”’ 

1577. ‘ Eccl. Proc. of Bp. Barnes’ (Surtees), 
—‘“ Great britches, gascoigne hose, scalings, 
and other like monstrous and vnsemely 
apparell.” 

1577. ‘Art. Enq.’ in J. Raine, ‘ Vestments,’ 
&e. (1866), —‘“‘ Great bumbasted breches, 
skalinges, or scabulonious[?]clokes or gownes 
after the laie fashion.’’* 

1598. A list of stage dresses in the hand 
of Edward Alleyn, printed in W. W. Greg’s 
*Henslowe Papers,’ gives under the heading 
of ‘‘ frenchose”’ the following entries :— 

“ Blew velvett emb" with gould paynes, blew 
sattin scalin.” 

‘gould payns with black stript scalings of 
canish.”’ : 

‘“‘ red payns for a boy wt yelo scalins.” 

‘‘ silver payns lact wt carnation salins lact over 
w' silver.” 

A plate in Pluvinel’s ‘ Manége Royal,’ 1624, 
representing the habit a la Pluvinel, shows 
a pair of paned trunks (chausses a bandes), 
with cantons (or scalings) attached. 


Later—about the middle of the seventeenth 
century—we seem to have adopted the 
French form—canons. But the word now 
applies to a variety of adjuncts to costume. 
The dictionaries of Richelet (1680) and 


* IT have not been able to verify the original 
text, but feel tempted to conjecture that we 
have here an incorrect transcription, and that it 
should read: ‘‘ ....bumbasted breches, skalinges 
or scabulonions, clokes or gowns....” 


| Furetiare (1690) comprehensively define 
| these newer canons.* 

| The terms now signify—(1) A “ boot 
hose top,” @.e., a footless overstocking drawn 
up over the knee. 

(2) The wide-spreading top of a long 
stocking, either drawn up and secured by 
‘points’ over the breeches, or allowed to 
droop loosely over the garter. 

(3) A pendant, detachable frill or flounce 
(of lace, linen, silk, &e.) below the knee. 
(This I take to be the ‘“ port-cannons”’ 
alluded to by Butler.) 

(4) A full, gathered trimming round the 
breeches’ knees, somewhat like a stocking- 
top. 

For descriptive allusions see the curious 
tract entitled ‘Les Lois de la Galanterie 
Francoise’ (1644),t the ‘Journal d’un 
Voyage & Paris’ (entry under April, 1658), 
Moliére’s ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’ (1659),¢ 
‘ L’Ecole des Maris’ (1666), &c. Illustrations 
of all of these are plentiful in contemporary 
prints and in the earlier fashion plates of 
the Mercure Galant. F. M. KEtty. 





EncuiisH Books REPRINTED ABROAD.— 
Some interesting details as to the practice 
of reprinting English books abroad may be 
found in the Report of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat in 1802 
to consider the effect of the high duty on 
paper. Mr. Robert Faulder, bookseller, 
stated that the high price of books printed 
in England had induced booksellers abroad 
to reprint editions of the English classics, 
instead of importing them, as formerly, from 
England ; and, having mentioned a press so 
to be set at work in Switzerland, he further 
instanced an application made to him by an 
agent from Paris for a copy of each edition 
of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ with a view to re- 





* French literature is fairly rich in illuminating 
references to the later forms of canons. By 
Furetiére’s time they were virtually a mere 
memory, except in a sense (clearly descended 
from the original type of canions) used, says 
Furetiére, by tailors to indicate ‘“ ....les deux 
tuyaux de chausses, ot l’on met les cuisses.” 
Elsewhere (s.v. chausses) he expresses the same 
idea thus: *‘ ....les canons de chausses sont ks 
deux costez par oi on passe les jambes.”’ 

+ The passage relative to canons may be found 
quoted in Quicherat’s treatise, or in Livet’s 
“ Lexique’ (s.v. canons), which has a number of 
other quotations from seventeenth-century writers 
re these articles. 

¢ Also the quaint description of Mascarille’s 
attire in Mile. Desjardins’s ‘ Récit de la Farce des 
Précieuses ’ (1659). 
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printing the same sina, and with an offe 
of re-delivery in London, so as to come 
much cheaper than if there first printed. 
Mr. Richard Phillips, bookseller (who must, 
I suppose, be the man who afterwards became 
Sir Richard Phillips), produced to the 
Committee a copy of Addison’s ‘Cato,’ 
printed at Berlin and published at the price 
of eight groschen, while the price in England 
would have been at Jeast a shilling. He 
added that this was only one of a dramatic 
series. It would be interesting to know 
whether any of these reprints are in the 
British Museum Library. Mr. Thomas 
Hood, bookseller (father of the poet), in- 
formed the Committee that a Mr. Nancrede 
of Boston was purposing to print new 
English works in France, for the American 
trade, and that he thought that by estab- 
lishing himself at Havre and setting up 
several presses there for more ready com- 
munication with America, he might engage 
in the competition for the first sale with 
advantage. Further particulars of this 
practice are given on p. 166 of the Report of 
the above Committee, which will be found in 


vol. xiv. of ‘ Reports from Select Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, 1793- 
1802.” I was not previously aware that the 


reprinting of English standard works abroad 
was in vogue considerably more than a 
century ago. R..5.-P: 


THE Sawrnc-Horse.—In the inventory of 
the effects of Peter Bright, stationer, of 
Cambridge, whose will was proved in Febru- 
ary, 1545, is the item: “In the backyard. 
Imprimis a horse to sawe wood ijd.” (* Ab- 
stracts from the Wills of Cambridge 
Printers,’ by G. J. Gray and W. M. Palmer, 
M.D., p. 9, printed for the Bibliographical 
Society, 1915). The earliest quotation in 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ for this use, 
sv. “ Horse,” II. 7, b, is dated 1718, while 
for “ saw-horse ”’ the earliest is 1778. Under 

Sawing-horse”’ only one quotation 
given, dated 1846. The Cambridge example 
takes the history of the word in this con- 
nexion back nearly two centuries. 

a. L, APPERSON. 


Faminy oF J. M. W. TuRNER.—The great 
painter was named after his mother’s eldest 
brother, Joseph Mallord William Marshall, 
latterly of New Brentford, Middlesex, who 
married, firstly, Ann Haines, June 7, 1776, 
and, secondly, Oct. 11, 
of New Bre ntford ¢ 


is 


1798, Mary Haines | 
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““CmSAR GLORIOSUS ES.’”,-—Ce mot histo- 
rique a été recueilli par le Temps du 29 jan- 
vier; il est de Ferdinand de Bulgarie, dans 
une ha rangue latine de son ert, adressée au 
Kaiser, au cours d’un banquet a Nich. 
L’expression, qui voudrait étre louangeuse, 
est a signaler aux dictionnaires, ot elle 
aurait sa place aussit6t aprés les citations 
suivantes qui s’y trouvent: “‘ epistole jac- 
tantes et gloriose,”’ Plin. Ep. 39; “ pavo, 
gloriosum animal,” Plin. 10, 20, 22 ; ‘“‘ deforme 
est, de se ipsum predicare, falsa presertim, 
et, cum irrisione audientium, imitari Militem 
gloriosum,” Cie., ‘ Off.’ i. 38, 137. 

P. 

Mack SurNAME.—I recently vaccinated 
an infant whose surname was Mack. In- 
quiring the meaning of this patronymic, I 
was informed that the name was originally 


TURPIN. 


a Scotch one with four or five syllables. 
The child’s great grandfather, however, 


declaring that such a name was too long to 
go through life with, had shortened it to 
its first syllable, a practice which had been 
followed by his- descendants. The original 


name was forgotten. M.D. 

‘“ HARPASTUM’’: FoorTsary.—-According 
to Wm. Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities’ (1848) :— 


‘** Harpastum (dpracrév from aprafw) was a ball 
used in a game of which we have no accurate 
account; but it appears both from the etymology 
of the word and the statement of Galen that a 
ball was thrown among the players, each of whom 
endeavoured to obtain possession of it 
Martial...... speaks of harpasta [manu] pulverulenta 
[rapis]. The game required a great deal of bodily 
exertion.” 


In Calepini ‘ Dictionarium Decem Min- 
guarum’ (1594) no English equivalent is 
given, but the following explanation :—- 


se 


aah ita dictum ab dprdfw verbo Greco, quod 
est rapio, eO qudd plures proiectum harpastum 
conentur arripere, et extra ludi limites eiicere.” 
Martial is quoted, of course, and the further 
explanation given that, the players being 
divided into two teams, everybody tried to 
get hold of the ball, and: pass it on to a 
member of his own team in order to get it 
out of bounds, in trying to do which the 
players threw each other on the ground, and 
became covered with dust and perspiration. 

Hence it is not difficult to see that the 
Latin commentator meant “ football’ 


| his Italian contributor boldly translates the 


| 


foresaid, both marriages | 


being solemnized by licence at the parish | 


“Middlesex 
DANIEL HIPWELL 


church of Hanwell, 


73 


word as “ palla del calzo ” (shoe-ball). 

If any further proof be required as to what 
was the meaning assigned to harpastum in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we 
can quote from Danielis Southeri, Flandro- 
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Britanni, ‘ Palamedes, sive de Tabula 
Lusoria, Alea et Variis Ludis Libri Tres’ 
(Leyden, 1622), the following: ‘‘ Quartum 
genus pile fuit Harpastum (Anglis foeth- 
bal).”’ £, L. Kk. 





Oueries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Davin Martin, Panter 1737-98.—Can 
any reader tell me whether David Martin 
painted any portraits of the family of Keir, 
or of the Bruces of Kinloch, about the years 
1765-75, and where I can obtain information 
about them ? JOHN MURRAY. 

50 Albemarle Street, W. 


JOSEPH BrRAMAH.—We are desirous of 
obtaining a portrait of Joseph Bramah, who, 
we understand, died in 1814. We shall be 
glad of any information which will enable 
us to obtain one. 

. H. J. Waititock & Sons, Lip. 

11 New Street, Birmingham. 


CoRBETT OF HANFORD, STAFFS.—Wanted, 
particulars of pedigree of this family between 
1600 and 1800. J. Parry Lioyp. 

Tachbrook, Alderley Edge. 


**MonlIALts. '’—Touching the transference of 
Leofric and his see from Crediton to Exete: 
in 1050, William of Malmesbury wrote 
{c. 1125): ‘‘ Hie Lefricus, ejectis sanc- 
timonialibus a Sancti Petri Monasterio, 
episcopatum et canonicos statuit....’’* 

The Rev. F. E. Warren (‘ Leofric Missal,’ 
Preface, p. xxv), who renders the word 
sanctimonialibus ‘nuns,’ remarks that 
“‘ all modern writers, except Mr. Freeman, 
assert, without making any mention of nuns, 
that monks were ejected by Leofric.” He 
cites Dugdale, ‘ Monast.,’ ii. 513; Leland, 
‘Itin.,’ iii. 67; and ‘‘ Dr. Oliver, following 
Godwin.” I may add that both Britton 
(‘ Exeter Cath.‘’p. 14)—who gives Malmesbury 
as his authority—and Dr. E. A. Freeman 
(“Historic Towns ”’: ‘Exeter,’ p. 32) translate 
the word in question “‘ monks.”” But Hooker, 


in his (MS.) ‘ History of Exeter,’ tells us that | 


nuns as well as monks had their houses within 
the Close, which were “ vnited by Bysshop 


Leofricus unto the Cathedrall Churche.’ 
Assuming this to have been a fact (though 





_* *Gesta Pantificum Anglorum,’ Rolls Series, 
No. 52, ed. by N. Hamilton, p. 201. 


it is possible that Hooker himself derived 
his ‘‘nuns”’ only from Malmesbury’s version), 
and granting that Ducange (‘ Dict. Med. 
et Infim. Lat.’) equates monialis, sancti- 
monialis, with monacha, I am led to query 
whether the word monialis was ever used 
indifferently for both genders. (Cf. the 
adj. monasterialis=monastic.) I should be 
very glad to be informed if any instance of 
such use is known. 
ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


‘ ANECDOTES OF Monkeys.’—Can any of 
your readers help me to find a book with 
some such title as the above, published, | 
think, during the second quarter of the last 
century ? I saw it in a bookseller’s cata- 
logue some few years ago, but I was too 
late to procure it. 

I have been unable to find any trace of it 
at the British Museum, for want, no doubt, 
of sufficient particulars. 

J. S. Upar, F.S.A. 


Sr. Mary Cray (Supcrar).—I should be 
glad to obtain any information concerning 
the past history of St. Mary Cray, more 
especially with regard to the parish church. 
Arch. Cantiana, Glynne, Hussey, Grayling, 
Hasted, and Harris have been consulted. 
References to other authorities would be 
much appreciated. R. C. STEVENSON. 


THE KNAVE oF CLuBs IN CHURCHES.—In 
‘The Book of Common Prayer’ (Pullan), 
p. 118, it says that Feckenham “spoke of 
the revolting blasphemy of the Protestants, 
who trampled on the sacraments and hung 
the Knave of Clubs over the altars in de- 
rision.”’ What does this mean? I am 
informed that there was a picture of the 
Knave of Clubs in Limber Church, Lincoln- 
shire, about 1800, and am anxious to find 
out if there is any possibility of this having 
been acasein point. J. rr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oldmead, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


THE Rev. MATTHEW DRIFT oF LAVENHAM, 
SuFroLkK.—Was he a brother of Adrian 
Drift (1675 ?-1737), Mat. Prior’s secretary 
and executor ? G8. B.48. 


JANE BUTTERFIELD.—She was tried at 
Croydon on Aug. 19, 1775, on the charge of 





having poisoned William Scawen of Wood- 
'eote Lodge, and acquitted. See “ Trial of 
| Jane Butterfield for the Wilful Murder of 
| William Scawen....Taken in shorthand by 
| Joseph Gurney and Wm. Blanchard....” 
|(W. Owen and G. Kearsly) ; ‘ Observations 
;on the Case of Miss Butterfield ’ (Williams). 
| Walpole alludes to the excitement caused by 
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her trial, for she was a young and pretty 
woman. Scawen had made a will in her 
favour, but, thinking that she had given him 
poison, revoked it on his deathbed. After her 
acquittal she contested the validity of the 
new will on the plea that it was founded on 
error, but lost her case. In 1783 it was 
stated by the newspapers that she was going 
on to the stage. When did she die? Did 
she ever marry ? References will oblige. 
Horace BLeACKLeEY. 


“BY THE SKIN OF HIS TEETH.’’—It has 
been said of our new commander on the 
Western front, Sir Douglas Haig,’that he has 
more than once escaped death ‘‘ by the skin 
of his teeth.” 

Many users of this familiar phrase would 
hardly turn to the Bible for its origin, and 
its inclusion there (Job xix. 20) suggests 
that the expression was a colloquialism with 
the translators of the epoch of James I. 

Is there any reference in contemporary 
or other literature as to whence it arose ? 
Neither Brewer’s nor the ‘Century’ dic- 
tionaries throw any light on it. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


‘Lonpon Drrecrory,’ 1677.—Camden 
Hotten’s admirable reprint published in 
1863 has made this interesting little work 
familiar to most students of London biblio- 
graphy. His introduction is excellent, but 
would have gained by an attempted census 
of existing copies and a suggestion of the 
format of the book. ° 

It may be described as scarce, but not of 
great rarity ; in little more than five years 
I have examined and noted fourteen copies, 
and three copies are before me now. 

It may be inferred that Samuel Lee, its 
publisher, and keeper of “the address shop” 
in Lombard Street, offered the work as a 
pocket book, whole bound in russet calf with 
clasp. This binding had no ornamenta- 
tion, unless a narrow blind fillet can be so 
termed. 

I have not seen or heard of any copy in 
original boards or paper covers, so this 
pocket-book binding—desirable for the 
purpose of the work—was probably the 


publisher’s intention when preparing the | 


lists of merchants. The volume of county 


maps engraved by Hollar, and published | 
1676 by John Garrett, was issued as a) 
narrow 8vo pocket-book, bound in russet calf 


and fastened with two clasps. Ready 
reckoners were also, about this date, offered 


as pocket-books; and as late as 


1734 a| 
less essentially ‘‘ pocket’ volume, Ralph’s | 


‘Critical Review of the Publick Buildings,’ 
&e., was also bound in this manner. 

Some of the copies of the ‘ London 
Directory ’ seen have had three or four blank 
leaves added, presumably for additional 
names, but I have no note of an extended 
copy, and if such exists the names would be 
of the greatest interest. The two pages of 
names which finish the work were evidently 
only those of merchants received too late to 
insert in the body of the work. 

The copies in the London libraries are 
well known to me, but I shall be glad to have 
particulars of copies in other public libraries 
or private collections, either at home or 
abroad. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W. 


Mozart.—I__ believe 
Disraeli would not have exeluded even 
*“Dando the Oyster-swallower” from_his 
Hebrew Pantheon; so that we must look 
warily whenever he proposes any one for 
admission to ‘the select circle.” In_his 
‘ Political Biography of Lord George Ben- 
tinck ’ he brackets Mozart with Mendelssohn 
for honour as a distinguished member of 
the race, adding that “it seems difficult 
to comprehend how these races [Germans, 
&e.] can persecute a Jew.” Is there ground 
for including Mozart among Semitic musi- 
cians ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


DISRAELI AND 


Two Or Paintings Wantep.—I am 
anxious to know where may be found: 
(1) a picture entitled ‘ A Dutch Merrymak- 
ing,’ painted in oils on wood, by Polsnerd ; 
and (2) an oil painting on canvas of the 
‘Madonna and Child,’ by Pellegrimo ? 

Please reply direct. L. VENDEN. 

12 Quebec Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


LAWRENCE: GEDDING.—It appears from 
a herald’s collection, temp. Elizabeth, that 
“Mr. Lawrence” bore arms quarterly : 
1 and 4, Sable, three pigeons volant or ; 
2 and 3, a chevron argent between three 
griffins’ heads erased or (Add. MS. 26,753, 
fo. 123). The latter are the arms of the 
Gedding family, Suffolk. I should be much 
obliged to any one who would give me any 
information about this Mr. Lawrence and the 
Lawrence-Gedding marriage. 

G. QO. BELLEWES. 





13 Cheyne Row, 8.W. 


BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE.—Are there 
any registers of this college which can be 
consulted for the period 1857-77 ? 

Louis A. DUKE. 

Hornsey. 
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THomas Hotcrort’s DrsceNDANTS.—In 
a last attempt to locate any manuscript 
material relating to Thomas Holcroft (1745- 
1809), I should be very glad to be put in 
touch with any of his descendants, through 
Col. Harwood, Major Marsac, and Carlyle’s 
friend Badhams, whom his daughters 
married; through James Kenney (1780- 
1849), his fourth wife’s second husband, or 
any of their descendants through the 
IKXenney daughters Virginia and Maria, the 
sons James Kenney and Charles Lamb 
IXenney (1821-81); or through Charles Horace 
IXenney and Miss Rose Kenney. It is not 
improbable that somewhere, either in the 
direction I have indicated o1 elsewhere, 
there are letters and manuscripts which 
would be of value to me, perhaps even the 
original draft of the ‘Memois’ or the 
‘Diary... My work would be marvellously 
facilitated if any one could come forward with 
such assistance. ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

52 West 126 Street, New York City. 


‘On THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER.’—-This 
song was first sung in “ Monk” 
opera ‘ Rich and Poor,’ the music of which 
was composed by C. E. Horn. 

1. Is it certain that Horn was actually the 
author of the weil-known air ? 

2. Where is the Allan Water referred to in 
the song ? JOHN HOGBEN. 

Edinburgh. 


“TREFIRA SARACIN.’’—-Can any one tell 
me the meaning of these words? I found 
them in Roman capitals, an inch high and 
one-sixth broad in the perpendicular stroke, 
blue on a white label of what I should think 
was a Delft-ware vase, shaped like a Chinese 
ginger-jar, of about 1800, judging from the 
forms of the letters. The vase is about 8 in. 
high and 6 in. across the top, decorated with 
formal designs roughly drawn, and coarsely, 
though richly, coloured purple and blue on 
white (enamel ?) ground. I should imagine 
it was some chemist’s confection. 

Francis J. ODELL. 


** BAaTTeLs.”’—Can any of your readers 
tell me what is the derivation of the Oxford 
term ‘ battels,”’ which seems to be applied 
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FouLKE Satusspury.—tThe Fifth Annual 
Report of the Oxford Heraldic Society 
(1839) is said to contain a testimonial to 
the descent of Foulke Salusbury, &c. 
What connexion is there between this man 
and one of the same name who married, 
about or after 1686, Frances, the widow of 


John Buckeridge of Bread Street? She 
was, before her first marriage, Frances 
Percival of Henley-on-Thames, and her 


daughter Mary Salusbury married Charles 
Blandy, uncle to the notorious Mary Blandy 
of Henley. 
I can find no copy of the Reports at the 
British Museum. A. STEPHENS DYER, 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


“ BONIFACE,’ AN INNKEEPER.—What is 
the origin of this word as applied to an 
innkeeper, and what is the earliest instance 
of its use ? 

Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Handbook’ states 
that it is derived from the name of a real 
innkeeper, and gives a quotation from 
Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem.’ 

A. Cottinewoop LEE. 


[The ‘N.E.D. assigns the origin to Farquhar. ] 


AUTHOR WANTED.—In 1876 was published 
‘Masonic Portraits, by J. G.,” a collection 
of biographical sketches which had appeared 
in a periodical. Some years since I was 
told, on seemingly direct authority, that the 
initials on the title-page were those of a 
Mr. John Gannon, who held an appointment 
at the City of London Guildhall, and had 
not long before died. From matters lately 
come to my knowledge I think the above 
attribution must be incorrect, and shall be 
glad if information as to the authorship can 
be afforded. A second series of ‘ Portraits’ 
was collected and published in 1879, but by 
a different hand, and giving the author's 
name. W. Boo. 


DESCENDANTS OF ANNE ASKEW.—Can any 
of your readers give me the descendants of 
the martyr Anne Askew ? I have it that 
she married a man named Kyme (wretch) ; 





that she afterwards resumed her maiden 
|name; that she had son Wm. Askew: 


not only to the accounts, but also to the) his son, John Askew; his children, son, son, 


food supplied by the buttery of a college ? 
A. GwYTHER. 

Windham Club. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ has interesting articles on this 
word and on the verb ‘‘to battel,” for which the 
compilers found an instance in 1570, 130 years or so 
earlier than the first for the substantive. Prof. 
Skeat contributed at 10S. ix. 305 a note carrying 
the use of the substantive back to 1574. 


|daughter Margaret; there a break which 
| 1 am seeking to fill. 

| Ihave: Francis Ayscough married Joan, 
| daughter of Hugh Whistler, who died in 
| 1662, Rector of Faccombe, Hants; and so on 
|down to the present time. 

Fannine C. T. BECK. 
University Club, New York. 
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‘SUPPLEMENT TO MUNCHAUSEN’S 
TRAVELS.’—I have a ‘ Supplement to Baron 
Munchausen’s Travels,’ giving an account of 
his ascent to the Dog Star. The book ends 
with four pages of music set to Dog Star 
songs. Who might be the author? It was 
printed for J. Mawman, in the Poultry, 1802. 
It is on rough paper, and is well printed. 
The music score is from engraved plates. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


ORANGE Lopcre Apron.--I recently ac- 
quired a lodge apron bearing many Masonic 
symbols and a figure of William of Orange. 
The Orange Institution is stated to have been 
suppressed by the Government in 1836. Is 
there an existing organization, and, if so, to 
what extent does it resemble Freemasonry ? 

ARTHUR BOWES. 


CLAVERHOUSE.—1. Is it a fact that Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee, had an old woman 
and a young girl tied to stakes by the shore 
at low tide, and then left them to perish by 
a lingering death ? 

2. Is it a fact that Claverhouse was killed 
at the Battle of Killiecrankie by a silver 
bullet ? A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


POWDERED GtAss.-—Is powdered glass a 
poison ? It may not be so in the strict sense 
of the word, but if very finely powdered 
and put in coffee, for example, would it 
cause the death of the person drinking it ? 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“ L’Hyvet.’’—This is a French word, and 
occurs in the ‘ Académie Universelle des 
Jeux’ (Paris, 1725, and probably in earlier 
editions). I know its meaning in this 
instance, but cannot find it in dictionaries, 
ancient or modern. Before a game of 
billiards the two players “string” for the 
option of first stroke, and “ celuy qui met 
le plus prés de la corde a le devant, et le 
dernier a lhyvet.”’ 

Perhaps some correspondent could kindly 
help me. Ey, By ds. 


refer me to a description of the aspect of the 


Sussex ir ‘orks ¢ ig Ping » seven- | P 
Sussex ironworks at night during the seven Dublin 


; suggests that the glere and smoke of the 
| furnaces of the Sussex ironworks may have 
inspired the following passage in ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’ :— 

** About the midst of the Valley [of the Shadow 
of Death] I perceived the mouth of hell to be, and 
it stood also hard by the way-side. Now, thought 
Christian, what shall I do? Forever and anon the 
flame and smoke would come out in such abund- 
; ance, with sparks and hideous noises (things that 
cared not for Christian’s sword, as did Apollyon 
| before), that he was forced to put up his sword, and 
betake himself to another weapon, called All- 
pare: so he cried, in my hearing, ‘O Lord, I 
yeseech Thee, deliver my soul!’ ‘Thus he went on 
a great while; yet still the flames would be reach- 
ing towards him...... a 


Mr. Mark Antony Lower’s ‘ Contributions 
to Literature’ contains a chapter on the 
| Sussex Ironworks, but he says nothing about 
the lurid aspect of the furnaces at night. 

RnR: Bee. 


HAYLER, THE Scutpror.—Could any one 
say where any biographical information 
is to be found concerning Hayler, the 
;sculptor ? He exhibited at the Royal 
| Academy and other exhibitions in the 
| fifties, and was very prominent in a law case 
labout ‘“‘ nude sculpture”’ in the seventies. 
| After this he seems to have disappeared. 

we EL 


WRIGHT, PAYNE, AND WILDER FAMILIES, 
|—Arms were granted to Wright (London, 
Northampton, and Surrey, 1634) similar to 
|arms on tomb erected to Judge Gore, 
| Tashinny Churchyard, co. Longford, Ireland. 
| Alex. and Capt. John Payne settled in 
| Longford, related to General Sankey. Had 
| grandson Samuel Payne, married Catherine 
|Wilder about 1735. Information as to 
| descent wanted. E. C. Fintay. 
1729 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 





| <A JEwisH History or ENeLANpD.— The 
| Chronicle of the Kings of England from 
| William the Norman to the Death of 
| George III.,’ written after the manner of the 
Jewish historians by Nathan ben Sadi, 





a i | and published in 1821:—information on 
Om SSEX | I 15.——-WVa é *€ oP | 


other works in this field will interest many. 
WiLi1AM MacARTHUR. 


teenth century ? This query is suggested | 


by a passage in a paper read by Mr. | 


H. P. K. Skipton before the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society in the early part of 
1915, in which he attempts to identify some 
of the places mentioned in 


‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Mr. Skipton shows | 


JAMES BeENTHAM, D. 1794: Porrrair 
WANTED.—-Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where I could obtain a portrait of 
the Rev. James Bentham, M.A., 1708-94, 


Bunyan’s | who compiled the ‘ History of the Church 


and Cathedral of Ely’ ? Two were published 


that Bunyan was acquainted with certain| of him—one by ‘“‘ Cook,” the other by 
$ 1 3 ’ 5 


districts in the south of England, and he 


i °° Kerrick.” R.. H. 
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| 
Replies. 


GUNFIRE AND RAIN: 


A RETROSPECT OF THE AUTUMN MANCUVRES 
oF 1873. 


(12 S. i. 10, 56, 96.) 


In 1873 I was a member of the old Inns of 
Court R.V. (‘‘ the Devil’s Own’’) at the 
autumn manceuvres held on Dartmoor in 
August of that year. This was the second, 
I believe, of these new manceuvres following 
the close of the Franco-Prussian War—the 
first having been held on Wolmer Down, 
Hants, a year or two previously. I cannot 
now remember whether our brigade (the 
‘“‘ grey brigade’’) formed part of the sup- 
posed invading force or of the defending: one 
—I think the latter. But it made no 
difference, for during the fortnight in which 
we were “out ”’ very little fighting practice 
was possible, owing to the rain and mist 
which were precipitated as soon as ever the 
artillery had been any time in action, and 
practically obscured everything from view 
at any distance. At least so it seemed to 
us, and so we were told. It further afforded 
a very good excuse for our commanding 
officer, who was obliged—like “‘ the brave 
old Duke of York”—having marched his 
men “to the top of the hill,” to “‘ march 
them down again.” This happened more 
than once, until ell attempts at serious 
campaigning—at least so far as artillery 
action was concerned—were abandoned. I 
must say, though, that Dartmoor is pro- 
verbially known to be a very rainy place at 
certain seasons of the year; but one would 
have thought that that would have been a 
matter for the Intelligence Department. 

Our corps started from Paddington station 
one Saturday afternoon (I remember how 
lovely the city of Bath looked, bathed in 
moonlight, as we passed), and, reaching 
Moretonhampstead in the early hours of the 
following morning, we marched thence direct 
to our allotted camp on the moor. Our baggage 
was supposed to have come on with us, 
but it did not reach us until the following 
Wednesday afternoon—four days after our 
arrival—so that many of our fellows did not 
even venture to take off their wet boots at 
night, for fear lest they might not get them 
on again in the morning! No one could get 
any change of clothes, so, after being pretty 
well wet through every day, we used to sit 
in the canteen, as nea as we could to the 








capacious military overcoats before retiring 
to rest, eleven in a tent! We learnt after- 
wards that the delay in the delivery of our 
baggage was caused by its having been taken 
to ““the enemy’s”’ camp first; this being 
rendered possible by the economical (?) 
arrangement of one and the same transport 
having to serve both armies, whilst the state 
of the roads over the moor, rendered 
almost impassable by the mud, did not make 
the task any the easier! It must be 
remembered that these were not the days of 
motor-transport. Each day the transport 
had to move the equipment of one “ army ” 
before it could move the other’s! In con- 
sequence many a time did we have to wait 
a long time for our ‘‘commissariat’’ to 
turn up. 

I remember one particular occasion when 
we left camp about 4 o’clock in the morning, 
after a hasty cup of tea and a biscuit or 
two, and I got nothing more to eat until the 
evening, when, in exchange for treating a 
“Tommy” to some beer, he procured me 
some bread and cheese from his canteen. 
Our own corps did not get their rations 
served out until about 10 o’clock! But, 
then, we were only “ playing at soldiers,” 
so what did it matter ? 

This “ system’ was carried out right 
through the manceuvres, with the result that 
a large number of horses were killed by 
overwork or sank exhausted in their 
tiacks. At least, so we were told. And 
after the manceuvres, I believe, many of the 
survivors, which had cost some 60/. each, 
were sold at Plymouth and other places for 
about 10/. apiece! I remember a few days 
subsequently seeing some _ sorry-looking 
animals—presumably the “survival of the 
fittest ’’—passing through one of the western 
towns. 

But it must not be supposed that nothing 
happened to relieve our monotony during 
our stay on Dartmoor. The whole thing was 
itself extremely humorous. An amusing 
incident occurred one Sunday when we had 
a day’s ‘leave,’ and most of our fellows 
celebrated it by going to Plymouth, by road 
and rail, and indulging in a good shave, a 
hearty lunch, and a most excellent bathe at 
the Hoe. At the railway station a large crowd 
had assembled to see the various troops 
arrive, and evidently serious conjectures 
were going on as to what our corps was ; for 
doubtless, mostly unshaven, in our rather 
weather-beaten —very plain, but serviceable 
—drab undress uniform and Glengarry caps, 
we did not present a very smart appearance. 





fire, and dry, or steam ourselves dry, in our | Opinions were freely ventured that we were 
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the convicts from Princeton Prison on the 
moor (the scene of the “‘ Dartmoor Shep- 
herd ”’ of later history !) ; but when the crowd 
saw that we seized all the available vehicles 
in our haste to reach the best hotels, they 
changed their minds and acclaimed us as 
the “‘ Scots Greys” ! 

Another event occurred which might have 
had a more serious ending, which I mention 
here because I consider that ‘N. & Q.’ had 
something to do with it. During one of the 
occasions when we were held up by a dense 
mist we were warned not to stray far from 
where we were; so to amuse ourselves for 
the severa] hours we were so entombed we 
engaged in various camp sports. One of 
these was “tournament fighting,’ which 
consisted of couples from various corps 
engaging each other as knights and _ horses, 
the lighter men being the riders, who would 
seek to unhorse each other. I happened to 
be a “horse,” and having overthrown the 
couple opposed to us, I was so elated by our 
victory that I began “ bucking,” with the 
result that my unfortunate rider was thrown 
violently over my head and lay motionless 
on the ground. As I sprang forward to 
render assistance I heard loud whisperings 
from more than one spectator, “‘ His neck is 
broken!” It happened that shortly before 
we left London the famous “ Soapy Sam ”— 
late Bishop of Oxford, and then of Winchester 
—whilst out riding on the Hampshire 
Downs, had been thrown over his horse’s 
head, through the animal’s foot having 
caught in a rabbit-hole, and had broken his 
neck. Following this incident, a _ corre- 
spondent in ‘N. & Q.’ had suggested that a 
dislocated neck under such circumstances 
might often be put right if the body were at 
once turned over on its face and a person 
were to place his knee firmly between the 
shoulder-blades, at the same time sharply 
lifting or bending up the head. So, stricken 
with remorse, and horrified at what might 
be the result of what I had done, I knelt 
down by the side of my fallen friend, and 
was in the act of turning him over in order 
to effect this hoped-for cure, when I was 
inexpressibly relieved by hearing him groan 
and mutter: ‘‘Oh! leave me _ alone.” 
Presently he sufficiently recovered to be 
able to be raised up, he being terribly shaken 
and having had all his “‘ wind ” knocked out 
of him. Needless to say neither he nor I 
felt inclined to take any further part in the 
tournament. But the irony of it remains 
to be told. Subsequently, when I returned 
to London and got my next number of 
“N. &Q.’ (I was a subscriber and contributor 








then as I am now), I found that another 
correspondent had written and demonstrated 
the absolute impossibility or uselessness of 
any such suggested remedy! (See 48. xii. 
106, 157, 216.) 

However, these were only ‘“‘ manceuvres.” 
But we understood that the object of these 
manceuvres was to afford our officers and 
men—and particularly the higher command 
—the opportunity of learning something of 
the tactics of actual warfare. The whole 
thing seemed to us to be conducted in a 
way so as to avoid necessary, as well as 
unnecessary, expense. And it soon became 
obvious to the merest tyro amongst us— 
though apparently not to the country 
generally,.or to the powers that be—that 
manceuvres conducted in such a manner as 
these were must be devoid of the slightest 
military value. 

This was forty-three years ago. “* Eheu, 
fugaces eee . Tempora mutantur, nos et mu- 
tamur in illis.”’ Yes, the times indeed are 
changed; but are we changed so much 
inthem? I think I can mention one nation, 
at least, that has changed much more during 
that time! Anyhow, I only wish that I 
were capable of undergoing such an ordeal 
again ! J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

If my memory is not at fault, there was a 
suggestion some years ago in the Transvaal 
that cannon should be fired with the inten- 
tion of bringing on rain, and that the Boers 
objected, on the ground that it would be 
an unrighteous interference with Providence. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





‘De ImiTaTIONE CHRISTI’: AUTOGRAPH 
MS. (12 8. i. 127).—The latter, and perhaps 
less important, part of Dr. KREBs’s query 
can be easily answered. The facsimile of the 
MS. of the ‘ De Imitatione’ in the hand of 
Thomas & Kempis, published by Elliot Stock 
in 1879, is preceded by an Introduction by 
Charles Ruelens, Keeper of the Department 
of Manuscripts in the Royal Library at 
Brussels. The codex written by Thomas 
& Kempis, and containing, besides other 
treatises, the four books of the ‘ De Imita- 
tione Christi,’ is there said to be in the 
Royal Libiary, Brussels, numbered 5855- 
5861. The MS. was finished in 1441. The 





oldest extant MS. of the ‘ Imitation,’ also 
in the Royal Library, is of the year 1425. 
Dr. Kress gives 1424 as the date of the 
autograph, but I have assumed that the 
codex to which he 1efers is that which is 
introduced by M. Ruelens. 
EpwarRD BENSLY. 
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CLOCKMAKERS : CAMPIGNE (12 S. i. 47, 97, 
117).— The “David Compigne” whose 
memorial tablet on the south wall of the 
church is a familiar object to the frequenters 
of “‘ St. Michael’s passage’ at Winchester 
was not a clockmaker, if The Hampshire 
Chronicle, or Portsmouth, Winchester, and 
Southampton Gazette for Saturday, June 3, 
1780, can be trusted. For one item of its 
Winchester news runs :— 

** Monday last died Mr. David Campigne [sic], 
late an eminent grocer in this city, but who had 
for sometime retired from business.” 

It would seem from this item and the 
tablet that the surname was written some- 
times ‘“‘ Campigne”’ and sometimes ‘‘ Com- 
pigne.”’ é 

One “ Compigne ’”’ was a Quirister at the 
College in 1723 and 1724 (see the School ‘ Long 
Rolls’). At the ‘ election’ of 1724 he was 
placed on the Roll, but too low down to 
gain admission as a scholar. Unfortunately, 
the ‘‘ Election Indenture,” which should have 
stated his native parish and date of birth, 
merely describes him as “‘ David Compigne.”’ 
I cannot say whether he became the “ emi- 
nent grocer ’’ who died in 1780. 

On Feb. 16, 1728/9, “‘ Richard Mitchell 
and Susanna Compigne, both of Winchester,”’ 
were married in the cathedral (see ‘ Hamp- 
shire Parish Registers,’ iv. 61). He was a 
linendraper and she a spinster (see ‘ Hamp- 
shire Allegations for Marriage Licences,’ ii. 
39, Harleian Society Publication). 

John Farnham.—Is anything known of this 
clockmaker (c. 1429)? He is mentioned in 
the College Account-roll for 1428-9 (under 
“Custus domorum cum necessariis ’) thus :— 

“In solutis Colvyle iuniori pro cariagio 
horelogii a london’ reparati ibidem per Johannem 
Farnham, xiiid.”’ 

i 2 a OS 


Winchester College. 


“Cotty my cow!” (12 8S. i. 91.)—Can 
Guido’s exclamation be a reminiscence of the 
old sixteenth-century term of abuse applied 
to Huguenots—in its original form “ the 
cow of Colas,” la vache &@ Colas? A stray 
cow, belonging to a certain Colas Pannier, 
entered a Protestant place of worship at 
Bionne. The Huguenots, thinking the cow 
was driven in among them on _ purpose, 
seized and killed it. The sheriff (bailli), 
however, made them indemnify its owner. 
Songs were soon written and sung by the 
Catholics in memory of the incident. Vide 
note to M. Louis Batiffol’s ‘ The Century of 
the Renaissance,’ as translated in ‘ The 
National History of France’ just published, 
p. 245. A. R. BAYLEY. 
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STaTuE OF MAxriMILIAN (12 8S. i. 110).— 
There does not appear to be any statue of 
Maximilian at Innsbruck with a crown of 
thorns on the helmet, but among the colossal 
figures surrounding his tomb in the Hof- 
kirche, that of Godfrey de Bouillon has a 
crown of thorns. Godfrey de Bouillon was 
proclaimed King of Jerusalem, and is so 
represented in memory of his refusal to 
wear a crown of gold where his Saviour had 
worn one of thorns. It may be interesting 
to record that an Italian traveller, Antonio 
de Beatis (whose itinerary is summarized in 
an article in The Quarterly Review for July, 
1908, entitled ‘ A Grand Tour of the Sixteenth 
Century’), was at Innsbruck in 1517 and 
visited the Imperial foundry at Miihlau, 
where these gigantic figures were then being 
cast. Eleven of the intended twenty-eight 
were complete, together with a number of 
smaller statues, some of which are still to be 
seen in the Silberne Capelle at Innsbruck. 

Matcotm Letts. 


RusHyton (12 §. i. 110).—The poem on 
Chatterton will be found in ‘‘ Poems and 
Other Writings, by the late Edward Rushton. 
To which is added a skeich of the life of the 
author, by the Rev. William Shepherd. 
London, 1824.” An interesting letter on 
this book appeared in The Times Literary 
Supplement of Jan. 20, 1916. C. W.S. 


Rushton’s verses on Chatterton will be 
found at pp. 45-53 of his ‘ Poems and Other 
Writings,’ 1824. A copy is in the British 
Museum. They were published first under 
the title ‘“‘ Neglected Genius: or Tributary 
Stanzas to the Memory of the unfortunate 
Chatterton. By the Author of The Indian 
Eclogues,” published London, 1787, 4to, but 
this I have not been able to see. 

RoLaNnp AUSTIN. 


I think your correspondent is mixing up 
the two Edward Rushtons so well known in 
Liverpool. 

Edward Rushton the poet, 1756-1814; 
was the father of Edward Rushton the 
politician. The latter was born in Liverpool 
in 1795, and died at Parkside House, 
Smethom Lane, Liverpool, in 1851. He was 
called to the Bar in 1831, and in 1839 was ap- 
pointed Stipendiary Magistrate of Liverpool. 

The poem by the elder Rushton, respecting 
which your correspondent inquires, is in- 
cluded in the first edition of his poems, 
published in London in 1806, and is also to 
be found in an edition of his poems and other 
writings, to which is added a sketch of the 
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life of the author by the Rev. Wm. Shepherd, 
another well-known Liverpool character— 
published in 1824. 
I have a copy of both editions, and should 
be glad to lend either of them on hearing. 
A. H. ARKLE. 
Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


If Mr. Ports will refer to The Times 
[iterary Supplement of Jan. 20, 1916, he 
will find a letter from C. H. H. on the subject 
of Rushton and his poem on Chatterton. It 
is to be found in ‘‘ Poems and Other Writings, 
by the late Edward Rushton,’’ London, 1824. 
The poem is in fourteen stanzas of twelve 
lines each, and, according to the writer of 
the letter, ‘‘ the mannerisms of its period do 
not prevent it from being a fine and vigorous 
piece of work.”” Rushton, as stated by your 
correspondent, was a sailor who, after he 
lost his sight, settled in Liverpool, where for 
a brief period he edited The Liverpool Herald. 
He afterwards became a bookseller there, and 


died in 1814. tT. Ee. DD, 


FATHER CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS STOCK- 
INGS (12 8. i. 69).—Probably the growth of 
the Christmas tree in England was promoted 
by such books *Struwwelpeter’ and 
‘King Nut-cracker, or the Dream of Poor 
Reinhold,’ both by Dr. Heinrich Hoffman. 
They made their appearance with English 
text about, I think, 1850. The former has 
two Christmas trees on p. 1. The latter has 
two, the first on p. 23: 

At a sign from the Cook, come three 

Urchins, who bear a Christmas tree, 

The largest and finest ever seen— 

A taper on ev'ry branch so green, &c. 
The second is on p. 28 :— 


as 


The Christmas tree, 
Glittering with its many tapers, 
Decked with bells and birds so fair ; 
And beneath it hang a pair 
Of Jackadandies that cut capers, Kc. 

Among the toys hanging from this second 
tree is a book with the title ‘ Der Struwwel- 
peter.” Besides little Reinhold there are 
in the story Karl, Casper, Hans, Mary, &e. 
Although a fairy with wings appears at 
Reinhold’s bedside, there is no mention of 
St. Nicholas or of a stocking. 

In ‘The History of a Nut-eracker,’ by 
Hoffman, presumably Dr. Heinrich Hoft- 
man, being the second story in ‘ A Picture 
Story Book,’ 1850, is the following, chap. i. 
p. 9 of the first part :— 

“In England, New Year’s Day is the grand day 
for making presents, so that many parents would 
be glad if the year always commenced with the 
2nd of January. But in Germany the great day 
for presents is the 24th of December, the cne 


| preceding Christmas Day. Moreover, in Germany, 
children’s presents are given in a peculiar way. 
| A large shrub is placed upon a table in the drawing- 
room; and to all its branches are hung the toys 
to be distributed among the children. Such 
| play-things as are toe heavy to hang to the shrub, 
are placed onthe table ; and the children are then 
| told that it is their guardian angel who sends them 
all those pretty toys.” 

Chap. ii. describes the Christmas tree. 
Reference is made to the joy of English 
children in seeing and choosing toys on the 
| toy-stalls in the Soho Bazaar, the Pantheon, 
and the Lowther Arcade, and comparison is 
made with the joy 
‘felt. by Fritz and Mary when they entered the 
drawing-room and saw the great tree growing as 
it were from the middle cf th. table, and covered 
with blossoms made of sugar, and sugar-plums 
instead of fruit—the whole glittering by the light 
of a hundred Christmas candles concealed 
amidst the leaves.” 

Then follow the toys. 

The scene of the story is Nuremberg. 
Who translated and adapted the story from 
the German I do not know. No doubt the 
passages in which the English New Year’s 
Day custom, and the Soho Bazaar, &c., are 
mentioned are interpolations by the adapter. 

‘ King Nut-cracker, or the Dream of Poor 
Reinhold,’ was ‘‘ freely rendered’ by J. R. 
Planché, published at Leipsig and London. 
My copy has on the title-page an embossed 
stamp giving the arms of Saxony, and 
* Vertrag vom 13 Mai 1846.”’ 

In Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 
col. 1604, under ‘Customs on Christmas 
| Eve,’ in a quotation from 8. T. Coleridge’s 
Friend, is a description of a Christmas tree 
|at Ratzeburg, in the north of Germany. A 
great yew bough is fastened on the table, a 
multitude of tapers are fixed thereon, with the 
presents meant by the children for their 
|parents laid out underneath, while those 
|meant by the children for each other are 
concealed in their pockets. According to 
custom the bough takes fire at last. On 
Christmas Day the parents lay on the table 
presents for the children. The Christmas 
Eve ceremony is spoken of as a practice 


Book,’ vol. i. 


‘very similar tc some on December the 6th, 

St. Nicholas’-day.”’ 
‘* Formerly, and still in all the smaller towns 

and villages throughout North Germany, these 
presents were sent by all the parents to some one 
fellow, who, in high buskins, a white robe, a mask, 
and an enormous flax wig. personates Anecht 
| Rupert, i.e., the servant Rupert. On Christmas- 
jright he goes round to every house, and says 
| that Jesus Christ, his master, sent him thither, 
| «ce. 
Pe A Laughter Book for Little Folk,’ from 
|the German of Th. Hosemann, by Madame 
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de Chatelain (c. 1850), p. 17, is a picture of a 
Christmas tree. 


_ One may, at all events, conjecture that the a 
Christmas tree was “‘ made in Germany,” and | medallion on the said subject. 


that Father Christmas is an English re- 
presentation of Knecht Rupert. 
Probably the American story which St. 


SwITHIN remembers is ‘ How Santa Claus! St. Nicholas. 


came to Simpson’s Bar,’ by Bret Harte, 
ce. 1872. 

Is not Santa Claus, for St. Nicholas, a 
spurious American-German term ? 

Like St. Swrrutn, I do not remember 
anything about gifts being found in stockings 
when I was a child. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Santa Claus really looks like a mixture 
of Italian and German, but, according to 
“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ “ it is a corrup- 
tion of the name introduced into England 
from America ; the old Dutch settlers in New 
York kept a San Claus holiday.’’ The 
custom of giving presents to the children on 
St. Nicholas’s feast may have been kept in 
England before the Reformation ; we have a 
reference to it in the ‘ Diary’ of the Catholic 
Henry Machyn (1550-63) :— 

“In many places it was the custom for parents, 
on the vigil of St. Nicholas, to convey secretly 
presents of various kinds to their little sons and 
daughters, who were taught to believe that they 
owed them to the kindness of St. Nicholas and his 
train, who, going up and down among the towns 
and the villages, came in at the windows, though 
they were shut, and distributed them. This 
custom originated from the legendary account of 
that saint having given portions to three daughters 
of a poor citizen whose necessities had driven 
him to an intention of prostituting them, and this 
he effected by throwing a purse filled with money 
privately at night in at the father’s bedchamber 
window, to enable him to. portion them out 
honestly.” 

We ought, perhaps, to notice the exact 
similarity between the tradition so described 
and the same as actually known on the 
Continent. But I should like to know what 
was understood as St. Nicholas’s train. 
Was it something remaining of the old 
humorous pomp of the “episcopus In- 
nocentium ’’ ? The ass, for instance, on which 
the saint bishop sits, or the terrible-looking 
old -personage known in France as_ the 
‘““ Pére Fouettard ** (Whipping Father). I 
expect the allusion of Henry Machyn is not a 
unique instance. The legend of St. Nicholas, 


in any case, was, everywhere through 
Engjand, represented in painted glass. 


Many examples are given in Mr. Philip 
Nelson’s book ‘ Ancient Painted Glass in 
England,’ but his list is far from being ex- 
haustive. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I had, last year, the pleasure of finding 
in the church of Upper Hardres (Kent) 
very good early thirteenth - century 
It had never 
been described before, and I had some 
difficulty in identifying it, as the painter had 
mixed together two different legends of 
I hope the description will be 
of some interest to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and give it. On the left of the medallion 
the three daughters are standing, lifting up 
their hands to heaven; the father is sitting 
with his chin in his hand, looking sad and 
depressed. On the right stands the saint, 
dressed as a bishop with mitre and crosier ; 
he opens the doors ofa curiously-shaped tower, 
which is in the middle of the medallion, 
though, as far as I know, it has nothing to do 
with the subject, and may only be an allusion 
to another well-known legend of the saint. 

A second contemporary medallion, in the 
same place, represents the saint standing 
with this text in two parts: NTERFI....LAVS, 
the first part seeming obviously to have 
been misplaced, the second one being the end 
of the word Nicholaus. I took a drawing of 
both of these medallions. 

A third one, of the same size, represents 
the Blessed Virgin sitting on a throne, holding 
a sceptre “ flory,” and having the child 
Jesus on her lap, between two kneeling 
figures, Around the medallion is the 
puzzling Lombardiec inscription “ Salamoni 
Philipi.”” Though it really looks ancient, 
so cleverly is it made, it is, of course, to be 
understood as the name of the stained-glass 
artist who in 1795, according to Hasted, 
transferred the glass from the church of 
Stelling (Kent), its former place, to Upper 
Hardres Church. I supposed he was called 
Salamon Philip, and made an inquiry about 
him in ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. xii. 379, but, unfor- 
tunately, I have not had any answer. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


An interesting account of the series of 
feasts which lasted, in the Middle Ages, 
from Dec. 16 (the day of O Sapientia) to 
Jan. 6, will be found in the last book pub- 
lished by the late Mr. A. F. Leach, ‘to wit, 
‘The Schools of Medieval England,’ pp. 144- 
155. Santa Claus (Nicholas of Myra) and 
Father Christmas are direct descendants 
from the performances of the Boy-Bishop, 
and through him, to a certain extent, from 
the Roman Saturnalia. The three days 
following Christmas Day became known as 
the Feast of Fools, the Feast of Asses, and the 
Feast of the Boy-Bishop. On the eve of 
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Innocents’ Day the priests gave way to the 
schoolboys and choirboys, whence its name 
of Childermas. At first the boys’ service 
was a solemn celebration of the slaughter of 
the Innocents by Herod ; but towards the 
end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century the cult of St. Nicholas of 
Myra was introduced from the East, and 
antedated the Boys’ Feast by transferring 
the beginning of it from Innocents’ Day to 
his day, Dec. 6. But although elected on 
St. Nicholas’s Eve, the Boy-Bishop did not 
officiate until after Christmas, on the evening 
of St. John’s Day at vespers, from the words 
of the Magnificat ‘‘ Deposuit potentes ”’ 
onwards. An Eton statute of 1443 said of 
St. Nicholas’s Day, which was the birthday 
of the founder, Henry VI. :— 

“On which day, and by no means on the feast of 
the Holy Innocents, we allow divine service, 
except the sacred portions of the Mass, to be per- 
formed and said by a boy-bishop of the scholars 
chosen yearly.” 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


GEORGE Inn, Borovucu (12 S. i. 90, 137).— 
The references at p. 137, ante, to Lillie 
Smith, Lilie Smith Aynscombe, and an Act 
of Parliament in 1785, are not quite correct. 
Valentinia Aynscombe (who died on April 1, 
1771) was daughter of Philip, who died in 


1737. Philip’s father, Thomas, died in 
1740, and bequeathed 200/. to Christ’s 
Hospital and 200/. to St. Bartholomew’s, 
of both of which he was a_ governor. 


Thomas’s will was proved on Oct. 23, 1740, 
and in it he made his granddaughter 
Valentinia his heiress. By this will money 
was provided to enable Valentinia’s husband, 
when she should marry, to procure an Act 
of Parliament authorizing him to assume 
the surname of Aynscombe. Valentinia 
married Lillie Smith, and he assumed the 
name in accordance with the terms of the 
will. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


ALLAN Ramsay (12 S. i. 109).—Ramsay’s 
‘Ever-Green’ wes first published in 1724. 
* David Malloch’ will be found in Ramsay’s 


‘Poems,’ vol. ii. (1761), and consists of 
eleven verses. 
The ‘Tea-Table Miscellany’ is rather 


rare: four vols. in one, Edinburgh, 1768. 
Most of Ramsay’s productions first saw 
daylight in sheets at a penny each. 
ALFRED Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A. 


“THe Tommiap’ (12 S. i. 128).—‘ The 
Tommiad’ was written by George James, 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham ; its 
subject the soi-disant adventures of Thomas, 


second Earl of Wilton, in his salad days. | 
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These noblemen were contemporaries, though 
Lord Wilton, well known in certain circles 
as “the Wicked Earl,’’ was the older of the 
two; his appearance in Rotten Row is 
described in the ‘ Modern Timon’’ something 
in the following fashion—I write from 
recollection :— 
See next on switch-tailed hay 
Attenuated Wilton leads the way. 

Though Lord Wilton was born as far 
back as 1799, his widow’s death was recorded 
by the press only a few days since. 

My copy of ‘ The Tommiad ’ has a photo- 
graph of the author inserted as frontispiece, 
which is perhaps the “ portrait ’’ referred to 
by Mr. CAMPBELL. H, 


THE Buack Hote or Catcutta (12 S. i. 
108).—With reference to the statement that 
“the usually received story of the Black 
Hole of Caleutta has been seriously chal- 
lenged,” the following paragraph is of 
interest :— 

** Caleutta, Feb. 2. 

‘A theory propounded at great length in the 
Calcutta papers by an English investigator that 
the Black Hole tragedy was an invention of 
Holwell, the leading survivor, has_ recently 
attracted general attention in India. A_ school 
of Bengali neo-historians had previously pro- 
pounded the theory, but the present is the first 
oceasion on which English support has been 
prominently accorded. Mr. Rushbrook Williams, 
Fellow of All Souls,, Professor of History at 
Allahanad, now writes controverting the theory, 
which he characterizes as ‘ distinetly regrettable 
because entirely lacking in justification and 
tending only to discredit the study of Indian 
history as pursued among us. That Holwell was 
a clever rascal was known even in his day; that 
he greatly exaggerated the duration of the siege 
of Calcutta is well recognized: but that he 
invented the Black Hole episode is believable 
only by those who have little acquaintance with 
the principal sources of the history of that time. 
....-The main fact that over one hundred 
Europeans were imprisoned and that only a 
score came forth is as well authenticated as any 
in history.’ ’’—Morning Post, Feb. 7, 1916. 

Prenry LEwIs. 

Quisisana, Waltor-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


AUTHOR OF FRENCH SONG WANTED (12 S. 

i. 11, 56, 131).—My mother used to sing us &@ 
different version of this song to the tune 
printed at the last reference, which she had 
probably brought back from the boarding- 
school in France at which she had been about 
the year 1820. It ran :— 

Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman, 

Ce qui cause mon tourmert ? 

Papa veut que je raisonne 

Comme une grande personne 5 

Mais je dis que les bonbons 

Valent mieux que les raisons. 
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As she was @ very small girl when she was 
at school in France this may have been a 
bowdlerized version of an older song. When 
she sang it, she did not repeat the last line. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


In the fifth edition (1850) of Du Mersan’s 
“Chansons Nationales et Populaires de la 
France,’ at p. 230, the song ‘Ah! vous 
dirai-je, Maman,’ has six verses. Nos. 1 
and 2 are the same practically as 1 and 3 
on p. 131; the cthers are different. 

The English publisher of the words and 
music would have found the process of 
anastatic printing serviceable. 

MERVARID. 


RECRUITING FOR AGINCOURT IN 1415 (12 S. 
i, 124).—A traditional version of this ballad, 
entitled ‘ King Henrie the Fifth’s Conquest,’ 
is to be found in Mr. J. H. Dixon’s ‘ Ancient 
Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry 
of England,’ published by the Percy Society 
in 1846. It was taken down by Mr. Dixon 
from the singing of Francis King, well 
known in the Yorkshire dales as ‘the 
Skipton Minstrel.” Stanzas xi. and xii. are 
here given :— 

Go, call up Cheshice and Lancashire, 

And Derby hills, that are so free; 

Not a married man, nor a widow’s son, 

For the widow’s cry shall not go with me. 

They called up Cheshire and Lancashire, 

And Derby lads that were so free, 

Not a married man nor a widow’s son, 

Yet they were jovial bold companie. 

A slightly different version is reprinted 
from an old broadsheet by Mr. Llewellynn 
Jewitt in his ‘ Ballads and Songs of Derby- 
shire ’ :— 

Recruit me Cheshire and Lancashire, 

And Derby nills that are so free; 

No marry’d man, or widow’s son, 

For no widow’s curse shall go with me. 

They recruited Cheshire and Lancashire, 

And Derby Hills that are so free, 

No marry’d man, ner widew’s son, 

Yet there was a jovial bold company. 

The evidence that is available as to the 
date of the composition of the ballad is very 
slight. According to Mr. Dixon it can be 
traced to the sixteenth century; and Mr. 
Jewitt informs us that 
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(‘Henry of Monmouth,’ ii. 121), From the 
concluding lines of the ballad, we are led 
to believe that it may have been composed 
just after Henry’s marriage with Katha- 
rine :— 

And the fairest flower in all French land, 

To the rose of England I will give free. 

Whatever the date of its composition may 
be, it undoubtedly ranks among the earliest 
of our English songs, and Mr. Tyler was of 
the opinion that the various renderings. 
which exist may be accounted for by the 
fact that it was handed down orally from 
father to son. 

In view of the particular reference in the 
ballad to Cheshire, Lancashire, and Derby, 
it is worthy of note that Henry V. was Duke 
of Lancaster and Earl of Chester and Derby. 

G, E. MANWARING. 


REBELLION AT Eton (12 S. i. 90).— 
Probably the reference which HARROVIAN 
wants is The Observer of Jan. 2, 1916, in 
which the following paragraph is reprinted 
from The Observer of Dec. 31, 1815 :— 

““ The spirit of insubordination in Eton School 
was entirely quelled before the Christmas recess 
by the exemplary expulsion of the five boys who 
refused to submit to the discipline of flogging for 
their cruel conduct to a fag in their dame’s house : 
they said they would have submitted to the 
infliction had they rot been sentenced to it at the 
request of thei: dame.” 

I need scarcely say that Dr. Keate was 
head master when this incident, not worthy 
of the word “ rehellion,’’ occurred. I have 
found nothing about it in any of my books 
about Eton. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK PRINTED AT 
VERDUN, 1810 (11 S. xi. 116, sub ‘English 
Prisoners in France’).—Dr. CLIPPINGDALE 
does not seem to be aware that he possesses 
a choice book, of which I hope that he will 
take great care. This Prayer Book was 
printed at Verdun in 1810 for the use of the 
British prisoners of war in France, and the 
editor was J. B. Maude. The British 
Museum copy (3408 b. 33) has a letter 
attached, addressed to Dr. Bliss, as follows : 

DEAR Docror,—I_ have not forgotten my 
promise of a Verdun Prayer Book—printed in 


} 1810 and beg your acceptance of this—I wish you 


‘© a tradition still obtains in the Peak that when | could call upon me either on Friday or Saturday 
Henry V. was recruiting Derbyshire and the | morning—to see our Chapel and also our splendid 


adjoining counties, he declared that he would 


take no married man, and that no widow's son | 


should be of his company.” 


Mr. Endell Tyler emphatically states that | 


the ballad is of ancient origin, and that it 
wes probably written and sung within a 
few years of Henry’s expedition to France 


Communion Plate—which is in my room. 
Yours truly, 
Queen’s, Wednesday. J. B. MAUDE. 
I have a note stating that 1,500 copies of 
the book were printed, but I cannot give my 
authority for the.statement. It is not of 
very frequent occurrence. eT 2 al 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMAIS (12 §.. i. 6 69).—The 
following quotations afford some ithonte ation 
of the attitude of the Church in England 
towards this question. In ‘ L’église et la 
pitié envers les animaux’ (Lecoffre, 1903)— 
** a book of seventy witnesses to the fact that 
mercy to animals has been and is inculcated 
in the Church from the fourth century to the 
present “—at p. 25—De Sancto Anselmo 
archiepiscopo Cantuarensi in Anglia (‘ Vita’ 
auctore Eadmero, monacho Cantuarensi)— 
we read :— 

‘* Discendente autem Anselmo a curia, et ad 
villam suam nomine Heysem properante, pueri, 
quos nutriebat, leporem sibi occursantem in via 
canibus insecuti sunt, et fugitantem infra pedes 
equi, quem Pater ipse insedebat, subsitdentem 
consecuti sunt. Llle sciens, miseram bestiam sibi 
sub se refugio consuluisse, retentis habenis, equum 
joco fixit, nec cupitum hestiz voluit presidium 
denegare ; quam canes circumdantes, et haud 
grato obsequio hine inde lingentes, nec de sub 
equo poterant ejicere, nec in aliquo ledere. Quod 
videntes, admirati sumus. At Anselmus, ubi 
quosdam ex equitibus adspexit ridere, et quasi 
pro capta bestia letitie frena laxare, solutus in 
lacrymas, ait: Ridetis? Et utique infelici huic 
nullus risus, letitia nulla est....Quibus dictis, 
laxato freeno, in iter rediit, bestiam ultra per- 
sequi clara voce canibus interdice ans. Tunc illa ab 
omni lesione immunis, exultans prepeti cursu, 
empos silvasque revisit.... 

“ Alia vice conspexit puerum cum avicula in 
via Iudentem. Que avis pedem filo innexum 
habens, sepe, cum laxius ire permittebatur, fuga 
sibi consulere cupiens, avolare nitebatur. At 
puer filum manu tenens, retractam usque ad se 
dejiciebat: et hoe ingens gaudium illi erat. 
Factum est id frequentius. Quod Pater aspiciens, 
miser condoluit avi, ac ut rupto filo libertati 
redderetur, optavit. Et eece filum rumpitur, 
avis avolat, puer plorat, Pater exultat.... 

In the centuries following, St. Thomas, 
king of thought then in England too, taught 
(ibid., p. 33) :-— 

‘*Potest in homine consurgere misericordiz 
affectus etiam circa afflictiones animalium....Et 
ideo, ut Dominus populum judaicum ad crude li- 
tatem pronum, ad miser icordiam revocaret, voluit 
eos exercere ad misericordiam etiam circa bruta 
animalia.”’ 

The teaching works out in the wish, at 
least, of even the un-“‘ humanitarian ” 
Cardinal Newman :— 

“Gain me the grace to love all God’s works 
for Ged’s sake....Let me never forget that the 
same God who made me made the whole world, 
and all the men and animals that live in it.” 


His brother Cardinal, Donnet, Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, came down to a rule :— 


“Every animal should have the distance 
measured which it has to go; the burdens it has 
to bear should not exceed acertain weight ; it is fit 
for work only a certain number of hours in the 
day and of days in the week. It is the universal 
law, the divine dispensation. It can never be 
transgre ssed with impunity.” 
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But, because Belgian Catholics sometimes 
do transgress the law, the late Ouida (‘A 
| Dog in Flanders,’ p. 16) taught that there 
is no law :-—- 


‘He [Patrasche, the dog] had been fed on 
curses and baptized with blows. Why not ? 
It was a Christian country, and Patrasche was 
but a dog....To deal the tortures of hell on the 
| animal creation is a way wh ich the Christians 
| have of showing their belief in it. 


See also the English adaptation of the 
| French work, ‘The Church and Kindness to 
Animals’ (Burns & Oates, 1906). 

W. P. StockLey. 

University College, Cork. 

MEMORY AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH (12 S. 
i. 49, 97).—This is surely the most con- 
spicuous case known of the persistence of & 
transparent fallacy. Nothing, cf course, is 
more certain than that memory is particu- 
larly busy upon the near approech of dis- 
solution; and that no form of dissolution 
better serves for this than the last few 
struggling gaspings of the drowning is equally 
obvious, too, but the popular conception 
does not at all stop at this—far from it. 

The current delusion is that death by 
drowning has in it something apart in kind, 
not merely from death in any other form, 
but even from suffocation by any other 
medium, an idea not re motely connected, 
probably, with the aspect of water as the 
sacred element in baptism and spiritual life, 
proving thus, as it were, the element of 
death. I do not think the popular mind on 
the matter would accept as possible this 
lively last picture of the past if drowning 
occurred in some other way—as with Clarence 
in his Malmsey butt, for instance. It must 
be drowning by water. 

I was “ drowned ”’’ myself in an Irish lake 
exactly—well, no matter how long ago, but 
I was just 15 at the time. I and my victim, 
a lad of my own age, to whom I was giving 
a swimming lesson in ten feet of water, were 
dragged out by two boatmen and laid side 
by side on the grass just in the nick of time. 
We came to almost at once, dressed, and 
got back to school before “ the bell,” feeling 
nothing the worse for the adventure. 
There was no revival of the past in all the 
frightfully distressing experience, none what- 
ever; and I venture to think my time of 
life was the very best that could be chosen 
for the experiment. If there were the 
slightest physical or psychical basis for the 
belief, I was perfectly old enough to have had 
a glimpse at least of the supposed vision— 
could not, in fact, have possibly escaped it. 


1s 
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It was a horrible experience, however, and 
every incident of it is as vividly present to 
me to-day as it was on the day of its 
occurrence—the roaring noise in the ears, 
the whirling spectrum colours gradually 
darkening, the leaden weight on the chest, 
above all the swallowing and getting nothing 
down, though the final melting into oblivion 
was easeful enough, the capacity to feel 
being just gone. But the past, as I have 
said, gave no sign whatever. Mona. 


With reference to the second query, so 
far unanswered, whether being frozen to 
death is a very painful process, I have 
always understood that people when 
exposed to intense cold are seized with 
extreme drowsiness, end, having succumbed 
to this, are frozen to death in their sleep. 
This is borne out by one 2f Tshekov’s short 
Russian stories in which Grigory, the turner, 
does not discover the death of his wife in 
the cart until he notices that the snow will 
no longer melt on her cheeks. Then again, 
only a few days ago, one of the London 
dailies printed an account of the retreat in 
Serbia in which the writer, a Serbian officer, 
related that he had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping his men awake when resting and 
preventing them from being frozen y3 death. 

2; Wa hy 


SHRINES AND RE tics oF Sarmrts (12 S. i. 
70, 133).—In Wilfred Holme’s ‘ Fall and 
Evil Success of Rebellion,’ 1537 (see 11 8S. xii. 
125), there is a list of saints and their relics 
as follows :— 


For one shewed me ef two Roods besides the 
Friers habitation 

In Greenwiteh, which wold sweat for equal 
ministration, 

Yt William of York (quod ancther) will sweat in 
abundance, 

To keepe House bridge from floods..... 

For (thanked be God) Sainct Frauncis’ cowle is 
spied, 

And St. Bride’s bead, with St. Hellyn’s quicking 
tree, 

Their girdles invented, and their faire hayres died, 

With their chaulk oled for the milk of our lady. 

Sainct Sith and ‘Trenian’s fast, with works of 
idolatry, 

As Sainct Nicholas’ chaire, and Sainct Anthonie’s 
bell, 

With Turpine stone, and Moyses yarde so thee ; 

With St. Katharine’s knots, and St. Anne of 
Buckstones well ; 

And St. Wilfred Boorne of Ripon to kepe cattel 
from paine, 

And his needle which sinners cannot pass the 


eye 5 

With St. John and St. Peter’s grease, for to con- 
serve the braine ; 

And St. Thomas hoode of Pomfret for migraine 
and the rie ; 








And St. Cuthbert’s standard of Duresme to make 
their foes to flee ; 

And St. Benet’s bolte, and St. Swithin’s bell ; 

And St. Patrike’s staffe, and Sainct William’s 
head, pardy ; 

_— Corneli’s horne, with a thousand more to 
ell, 

At Newburgh Priory near Coxwold, in 
Yorkshire, was “the girdle Sancti Sal- 
vatoris,” which, as it was said, was good 
for those in childbirth (1536, ‘L. and P., 
Henry VIII.,’ x. p. 137). 

St. Osyth’s Well in Bishop’s Stortford was 
held to cure sore eyes (11 S. vi. 413). 

According to Macaulay, James IT. in 1686 
visited the Holy Well of St. Winifred in 
order to pray for an heir (Macaulay, ‘ History 
of England,’ vol. i. p. 742, Everyman ed.). 

M. H. Dopps. 


“* A STRICKEN FIELD ”’ (11 S. xii. 379, 409, 
450).—This phrase is of considerable an- 
tiquity, being frequently used by Andrew 
of Wyntoun (? 1350-2? 1420) in his metrical 
‘Cronykil of Scotland.’ In the prose ‘ Brevis. 
Cronica,’ which is appended to some of the 
copies of the ‘ Cronykil,’ occurs the sentence : 
“This battaill was striken att Bannok- 
burne in Scotland.’’ The ‘ Brevis Cronica’ 
ends with the death of Robert IT. in 1390. 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Monreith. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE (11 8. 
xii. 183, 266, 362, 467).—The Bible of 1611, 
being only a revised edition, was not entered 
on the Stationers’ Registers, nor is there any 
information at present available as to the 
month in which it was issued. See A. W. 
Pollard’s very valuable ‘ Records of the 
English Bible,’ 1911, p. 61. 

The names of those who took part in 
bringing out this edition of the Bible are all 
well known. Possibly an investigation into 
the lives of some of them might reveal a 
clue as to the exact date of issue. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS, 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


_ THunDeR Famiy (11 8. xii. 501; 128. 
i. 36).— The following may interest the 
querist :— 


“GOLDEN WEDDING. 

“ Stuprs : THUNDFR.—On the 18th Jan., 1866, 
at Hurstpierpoint, by the Revd. Carey Borrer, 
Quintin Robert, youngest son of James Stubbs, 
West Tisted, Hants, to Helen, second daughter 
of Edwin Thunder, of Brighton, and ‘ Wood- 
lands,’ Hassocks. Present address, 75 High- 
street, Marylebone, W.”’ 

R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 
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Motes on Books. 


The Peace of the Augustans : a Survey of Eighteenth- 
Century Literature as a Place of Rest and 
Refreshment. By George Saintsbury. (Bell & 
Sons, 8s. 6d. net.) 


WE give the title of this book in full, as it may 
save the reader some trouble in discovering among 
the earlier pages what precisely is the novelty of 
the author’s views. Something more portentous 
seems to be promised. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. 
Saintsbury uses a multitude of words which fail 
to convey—to the present reader, at any rate 
any exact impression. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that none of the pupils who sat under him at 
Edinburgh has chosen his later style as a model, 
while all of them have been doubtless amazed at 
his wonderful range of knowledge. For the 
reader moderately acquainted with the eighteenth 
century Dr. Saintsbury’s brief survey in his ‘ Short 
History of English Literature ’ (1898), might, we 
think, be preferable to this volume; for it lacks 
the extravagances of style, and the clumsy and 
roundabout methods of expression, which flourish 
here. ‘‘He that useth many words shall be 
abhorred,”’ saith the son of Sirach. y 

Yet ‘The Peace of the Augustans’ is a book 
which deserves to secure a wide appreciation. It 
is the work of the most learned man of letters in 
the country; it has a gusto which goes far to 
vivify moribund reputations; and it should do 
genuine service in rehabilitating a century which 
has been unduly disparaged. The virtues of these 
Augustans might well be swudied by the twentieth 
century, and not the least trenchant part of this 
book is its denunciation of the twaddle, slipshod 
work, and cheap “ rotting ’’ which find a large 
audience to-day. 

Dr. Saintsbury’s idea of ‘‘ refreshment’ (not to 
speak of “‘ rest ’’) does not preclude lusty thwacks 
at several professionals in his own line. He is 
fond of asking what the great author would think 
of this or that critic if he knew him. What, we 
wonder, would a great stylist think of Dr. 
Saintsbury, and, if his book were approved for its 
quality of ‘‘ cut-and-come-againness,’’ would that 
portentous compound be used ? 

The merits of the period rather than its defects 
are (rightly enough for the author’s purpose) 
emphasized ; but we are somewhat surprised to 
find no carte du pays in the matter of sentimen- 
talism and ‘“‘ enthusiasm.’ The author leaves the 
last word as if all his readers understood it, and 
in dealing with perhaps the greatest figure, as 
man and man of letters, of the whole of his century, 
he makes no point of the marked protest against 
sentimentality which is an essential part to us of 
that greatness. We are not, however, inclined to 
cavil at details of the survey. Our midriffs are 
not seldom tickled, and our withers are rarely 
wrung by Dr. Saintsbury’s judgments and obiter 
dicta, the latter including various hearty ap- 
preciations of wine and the praise of cats and 
bulldogs. |The book was written, we should say, 
at.a fine speed, which may account for some lapses 
such as the use of ‘“‘ moreover” twice within a 
few words, or a phrase like “a not easily ticing 
or tired-of diversion,’ in which the second, 
adjective seems to add nothing. It is hopeless, 








zation as ‘“‘the what-shall-any-man-in-a-single- 
word-call-it of North,’ for these extensions of our 
language have become a habit with the author. 

Many of his lesser lights are, as he admits, not. 
readily procurable, but we gladly recognize that 
others are, and can respectfully follow our learnec 
guide in maintaining that much of the good sense 
and good wit of the unread eighteenth century is 
preferable to the popular stuff of the present day 
devoured by the half-educated. Here Walter 
Scott’s neglected critical work is of 1eal value, 
as he points out. 

As for the poetry, Dr. Saintsbury’s obvious and 
omnivorous delight should infect others ; and, if he 
occasionally overrates it, the opposite process has 
been so common that we cannot object. He 
ascribes to the ‘‘ goose-step tramp of the eighteenth 
century’ the fact that ‘‘ the public ear at large 
has not been really spoilt.”” We wish we could 
say as much of present knowledge or aptitude, 
for we see clear evidences that the elements of 
rhythm, alike in prose and poetry, are nothing like 
so well appreciated as they were by the public as 
a whole. Advertisements and recruiting posters 
have been hideously deficient in this respect. 

On most of the greater figures of the century 
Dr. Saintsbury is at once enthusiastic and 
judicious, and he often throws side-lights of great 
interest on the period, as when he maintains that 
Grub Street was largely a fiction, a point on 
which there is no sufficient evidence, perhaps, to 
form a secure opinion. The present writer does 
not easily tire of Pope, but would have no such 
confidence in coming on good things in a casual 
perusal as Dr. Saintsbury cherishes. ‘The 
Dunciad ’ is for a highly polished piece somewhat 
obscure, and—dare we add ?—ineffective. The 
splendid and miserable genius of Swift is hit off in 
memorable phrases; but is it fair to say that 
‘** man, pure and simple, man as he is, has always 
not far-from him” the Yahoo? The French 
Revolution, a Trade Union agitator, and a 
millionaire who gives “‘ freak”? suppers are Dr. 
Saintsbury’s examples of Yahooism. That is not 
quite our view of the essential quality of the 
Yahoo. He has a positive delight in dirt and 
mere nastiress, which concerns the pathologist 
more than the literary historian. The normal 
man is not such, we hope and believe. 

Prior we are glad to see praised, for he is 
commonly neglected, and began, we note, that 
long line of light academic versiliers who, taking 
Horace as their model, have added so much to the 
delight of the world. Uhe new things of Prior 
gicen to letters recently by Mr. A. R. Waller are 
of prime importance ; but we think the ‘ Dialogues 
ot the Dead,’ thengh admirable in patches, have 
their longueurs. The account of Johnson and his 
circle is one of Dr. Saintsbury’s best things, 
for in a brief space he is both vivid and _ illu- 
minating. A modern Johnsonian—a breed the 
author rather deprecates—might suggest a point 
or two of value for consideration, but the man in 
all his true colours is there, and the reasonable 
side of his prejudiced views is well exhibited. 
Justice is done to Goldsmith’s admirable style, 
and his essays are wisely commended. The 
defects of heightened colour and _ political pre- 
judice in Macaulay (probably still the most 
popular guide to the period) are fairly and firmly 
set down. 


“Rest and refreshment’ are not so easy to 


at this date, to protest against such a characteri- | find in satirists whose victims are long since 
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forgotten. The world no longer knows Anna 
Matilda’s lines 
A feast so dear to polished taste 
As that thy lyre correctly flings, 

and other insufferable ineptitudes. Still we are 
glad to have a brief dissection of the futility of the 
Della-Cruscans, with a reference to A. T. Kent’s 
account in his delightful ‘ Otia.’ This is one of a 
host of instances in which Dr. Saintsbury’s over- 
flowing foot-notes are much to the point. In him 
and Mr. Austin Dobson the eighteenth century 
has champions unequalled in their several ways. 
The world, perhaps, in the brief moments not 
devoted to its trivial curiosities and restless haste, 
may discover that we owe to these Augustars not 
only some of the solid conveniences of the 
Philistine—such as the sandwich and the umbrella 
—but also the initiation of much that is indis- 
pensable to the cultivated mind to-day. The 
twentieth century has its faults,which are now 
by way of being scrutinized more closely than they 
were. One of the worst of them is the self- 
sufficiency which goes with ignorance of its debt 
to the past. 


OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Ir would not be difficult to fill the whole of the 
space at our disposal with an account of the 
seventeenth-century works which occur in the 
Catalogue No. 360 of Mr. Francis Edwards, 
devoted to criminology, folk-lore, the occult 
sciences, old medical books. and old cookery 
books. We can mention only a few items, but 
the Catalogue as a whole may be recommended 
to the attention of the curious. Here are, under 
‘Criminology,’ a copy of ‘The Catterpillars of 
this Nation Anatomized in a Brief yet Notable 
Discovery of House-breakers....’ (1659, 51.); a 
‘ Histoire Générale des Larrons’ (Rouen, 1645, 
21. 2s.); a complete and good copy of Head’s 
‘The English Rogue Described ’ (1666-’71-’74-’80, 
the four parts bound in two small 8vo volumes, 
171. 10s.) ; and, in black-letter, the ‘Success of 
Swaggering, Swearing, Dicing....described in the 
Life and Downfall of Peter Lambert....’ (1610, 
31. 10s.). The next section contains a description 
of a good copy of the ‘ Anthropometamorphosis ’ 
of John Bulwer (1653, 10/.).. Under ‘ Old Medical 
Books ’—of which seventeenth-century examples 
are numerous—we noticed two MS. books of 
recipes, offered at 4/. and 51. respectively ; a copy 
of the works of Ambrose Parey, translated from 
the Latin (1634, 10/.); and the first English 
treatise on Midwifery, the work of Thomas 
Raynalde, entitled ‘The Byrth of Mankinde,’ 
mostly black-letter (1613, 5l.). Sir Hugh Plat’s 
‘ Delightes for Ladies’ (1609, 67. 15s.) and ‘ The 
Queen’s Closet Opened,’ a first edition in con- 
temporary calf, but lacking the portrait of 
Henrietta Maria (1655, 4/.), may be mentioned 
from among the cookery books. 

Messrs. Maggs’s new Catalogue (No. 343) of 
Autograph Letters and MSS. describes a score or 
somewhat more of seventeenth-century items, 
among them two autograph letters of Charles II.— 
one to the Marquis of Argyle from Breda in 1650 
(212.); and the other, from London in 1673, 
written in French to the Comte d’ Estrées (221. 10s.). 
Another most interesting Stuart item is a letter, 
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in French, from Mary of Modena to the Mother 
Superior of Chaillot, at St. Cyr (c. 1690, 107. 10s ) 
One of the best items in the Catalogue, from the 
historical point of view, is the letter in which 
Sir John Meldrum, acting as Parliamen 
general, on Oct. 1, 1644, demanded the surrender 
of Liverpool, which is here offered for 121. 1€s, . 
and we may also mention a signature, accoma. 
panied by a note of four lines in his handwriting 
of Sir Edward Coke, which appears upon 4 
petition to him of one William Bull of Kelling 
the note referring the petition to the cognizance 
of Sir Nathaniel Bacon (1606, 10/7. 10s.). 


Another catalogue which students of the 
seventeenth century will find full of gcod matter 
is the new one (Nc. 106) of the books of Mr 
P. M. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells. Several] such 
items appear on almost every page; and, for want 
of space, we restrict ourselves to mentioning one 
or two of foreign interest. There are five letters 
by Martin Wescombe, Consul at Cadiz, to the 
English Ambassador at Madrid, Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, concerning the movements of the 
Dutch and English fleets (1665 and 1666, 51.); a 
letter, sent by the hand of Hugo Grotius, Swedish 
Ambassador in Paris, of Turenne to Christina of 
Sweden (1645, 2/. 2s.) ; three documents relating 
to the Scotch Guards in France, of which the best 
is a petition—signed ‘ Crafurd Lindesey ’—to 
Anne of Austria, from the ‘“‘ Committé des Estats 
du Parlement d’Escosse,’’ asking that the Scotch 
Guards in France may serve on the same footing 
with the French and Swiss Guards (1648, 27. 2s.) ; 
and a plan of the siege of Rheinberg, by Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, which has numerous MS, 
notes adding several good details (1601, 37. 108.). 
A copy of Gustavus Adolphus’s ‘ Swedish 
Discipline,’ &c., complete with the copper plate 
of the battle of Leipsic, printed in London, 1632— 
the battle-piece ‘‘here imitated by Michaell 
Droshaut, London, 1632’’—may also be men- 
tioned (2/. 10s.). 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Motices to Correspondents. 
Be. vis _ call special attention to the Following 


EDITORIAL communications s 
) AL , s should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildi 
-seoroag , Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are reques to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages te 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to at the second com 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


G. W. E. R.—Forwarded to J. T. F. 


Mr. Rotanp Austin (** Duncan’s Horses”’).—See 
Macbeth,’ II. iv. 18 ff. 











